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Tue Carew Lectures for this year, by President Andrews, 
will probably soon be published by the Hartford Seminary Press, 
under the title of Wealth and Moral Law. The book will have 
about one hundred and fifty pages, and will be similar in shape 
and general style to the Ethics of Literary Art, published last 
year, but issued in both cloth and paper binding. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE is the product of two factors, the 
divine and the human. The working of the former is beyond 
our grasp. But the latter is ours to know and to direct. The 
narrowness of too many Christian experiences, their obvious 
defectiveness, results not from feebleness in the divine source 
of life, but from faulty human methods of seizing and appro- 
priating that life. Systematic thoroughness of thought is no- 
where needed more than as a foundation for a proper religious 
experience. The epistles of Paul are notable for their recogni- 
tion of this truth, particularly in his repeated catalogues of 
“the fruits of the Spirit,” and his other delineations of the full 
Christian ideal. 
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In these days of mushroom Christianity, with its heedless 
emphasis on mere entrance into the Kingdom or on mere senti- 
ment as a token of citizenship therein, there is need, on the 
part of religious leaders especially, of a studious breadth and 
method of thought as a means to deep and broad spirituality. 
Each mind must work @ut its own method and achieve thus its 
own breadth. But one principle cannot be ignored. Person- 
ality is the great reality of the universe. The relations of 
personalities are the essence of its life. The systematic intel- 
lectual mastery of these relations as conceived in God's thought 
is, therefore, necessary for well-balanced and true spiritual 
activity. 

Every soul has three classes of personal relations and three 
corresponding spheres of duty,—relations and duties to itself, 
to God, and to other souls. In the first, introspection, self- 
analysis, and self-criticism are prerequisite to self-mastery and 
self-culture. In the second, a broad acquaintance with God's 
manifestations of Himself in creation, providence, and His more 
specific revelations, and an established intimacy with Him in 
devout meditation and prayer, are prerequisite to efficient union 
with Him in the economy of His earthly Kingdom and to citi- 
zenship in the eternal heavenly Kingdom. In the third, a 
genuine knowledge of men as they are and have been, a lively 
sympathy with human nature in all its aspects, and an estab- 
lished intimacy with many sorts of men through society and 
literature, are prerequisite to a fruitful and helpful influence 
toward truth, purity, nobility, and heavenliness. 

The Holy Spirit waits to pour His infinite energy into all 
the channels of human life. But the accessibility of all these 
channels depends on a systematic and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of them and of their interrelations on the part of the 
human recipient. It is for the educated minister more than all 
others, both by teaching and by example, to set forth continu- 
ally the immense scope and fundamental importance of this 
truth. 





Proressor T. H. GREEN, in his essay introductory to 
Hume’s works, draws attention to the fact that the skeptical 
attitude of Hume in philosophy and religion is the result of 
conclusions logically drawn from premises which Bishop Berke- 
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ley had laid down as the only defense against the atheism and 
materialism of his day. This striking fact leads him to remark 
“that when the most pious theological purpose expresses itself 
in a doctrine resting on an inadequate philosophical principle, 
it is the principle and not the purpose that will regulate the 
permanent effect of the doctrine.” This is a profound truth. 
History abundantly illustrates it. Preachers should not forget 
it. Strenuous zeal for immediate efficiency does not adequately 
excuse the uncritical acceptance and impartation of current 
forms of philosophical or scientific thought. Every public 
teacher is responsible not only to his own generation but also 
to the generations which follow. 





PRoFEssoR WenDT of Jena, author of the recently translated 
Teaching of Jesus, has an article in the last number of the Ze/?t- 
schrift fiir Theologte und Kirche which compares the teaching 
of Paul with that of Jesus. Its aim is to bring out emphati- 
cally the resemblances between the two, but at the same time 
to disclose how the Pharisaic religious preconceptions which 
were fundamental to Paul’s thinking led him to deviate from 
the teaching of Jesus. In so far as he did this he deviated 
from the true essence of Christianity, for the “norm” of Chris- 
tianity is what Christ taught. In working out this thesis the 
author shows the most painstaking scholarship combined with 
an intense religious earnestness and a profound reverence. 
One must sympathize with his purpose to bring men toa clear 
apprehension of what Christianity is, in its innermost nature. 
Still, one cannot avoid the feeling that he will fail of reaching 
the end aimed at, because of the nature of the critical principles 
which control his method, and consequently shape his results. 





SINCERITY OF PURPOSE in seeking truth does not make it 
certain that what is found zs the truth. Honesty in holding an 
opinion does not make him who to-day holds it a righteous man. 
Neither present sincerity of purpose nor present honesty of 
conviction supplies a standard of truth or righteousness. The 
skeptic may argue: The sincere seeker finds the truth; I ama 
sincere seeker; hence what I have found is the truth. The 
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dogmatist may say: Honesty is the test of righteousness; I 
am honest in my convictions; hence I am righteous. Both are 
wrong. Truth and righteousness are not subjective products, 
but objective permanencies. Even though the Kingdom of 
Heaven be within you it came from without. You did not rear 
its towers. 





THE RECENT Discussion in The [udependent of Christian 
Unity and the relation thereto of the famous Lambeth proposi- 
tions, recalls attention to the essential question regarding the 
Historic Episcopate. The difference between Episcopalians 
and other Christians is simply a question of historic fact. 
If the Episcopate zs historic in the sense Episcopalians 
claim, the logic of their position is unanswerable. But so long 
as the fact is disputed, and disputed most learnedly and strenu- 
ously, too, by members of their own body, others may be par- 
doned for holding the matter open. If the “fact” is only an 
assumption, or if its nature has been misconstrued by the 
church of whose very constitution it is a part, the organic unity 
of Christendom upon it as a center is not only impossible but 
undesirable. Controversy about “ministerial reciprocity” is 
comparatively trivial beside this fundamental divergence of 
opinion as to the historic genesis of the Church. 
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SOME CURRENT NOTIONS CONCERNING 
DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF CHARLES MARSH MEAD, Pu.D.,, D.D, 
Riley Professor of Christian Theology, 


FEBRUARY 14, 1894. 





Christian theology is the science which undertakes to state 
systematically what Christianity is. This is a function which at 
least seems to be innocent, whether important or not. But it 
cannot be denied that this science has during the last genera- 
tion in many quarters, not only outside, but inside, of the 
Christian church, fallen somewhat into disrepute. In our theo- 
logical seminaries it has ceased, so far as the time devoted to it 
is concerned, to be the leading theme. Doctrinal preaching has 
been so mercilessly abused and ridiculed that an ordinary min- 
ister seldom ventures to preach a sermon on any of the so- 
called doctrines, and still less would think of propounding a 
theological system in sermons after the manner of President 
Dwight and others of the olden time. The very word “doc- 
trine,” and still more “dogma,” has to most ears an unsavory 
sound; and the man who deals with dogmatics has no name 
which has not an offensive sense. Call him dogmatist, dog- 
matizer, or dogmatician; and in either case a stigma is put 
upon him. One might almost imagine that in the popular 
mind the apostolic injunction to “beware of dogs” is conceived 
to be an abbreviated way of telling us to give a wide berth to 
dogmas, dogmatics, and dogmaticians. 

There are, however, unmistakable signs that this prejudice 
against dogmatic theology is already giving place to a reviving 
interest in it. Present discussion in Germany, for example, is 
no longer devoted predominantly to Biblico-critical topics, but 
is turning more and more to dogmatic questions. But notwith- 
standing this healthful reaction there is still so much of the 
prejudice remaining that it may be well to consider some of the 
influences which have been working to produce it. 
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1. The most popular reason for antipathy to dogmatic the- 
ology is that it is wxpractical. Religion is not primarily a way 
of thinking; it is not a set of doctrines; still less is it uncertain 
speculation. Therefore, it is said, all preaching of mere dogmas 
is out of place in the pulpit. The church should make it its 
chief business to produce a practical effect on the life of the 
world. The effort should be made, not to teach men what 
views they ought to hold, but what they ought todo. Conse- 
quently, it is urged that in ministerial training the weight of 
attention should be given to practical theology. In these days, 
when so much is thought and said about social problems, it 
has even been seriously proposed that sociology should supplant 
dogmatics in our theological schools. The young minister 
should go forth prepared to take a prominent and controlling 
part in this seething agitation of conflicting social forces. 
For this purpose time spent in poring over antiquated dogmas 
and metaphysical subtleties seems to be wasted. What differ- 
ence does it make with the practical minister, grappling with 
the wickedness and wretchedness which is all around him, 
whether men sinned in Adam or not? whether human deprav- 
ity can be called total, and if so, whether we can decide in just 
what sense? whether human freedom can be reconciled with 
divine sovereignty ? whether we can formulate or comprehend 
a correct doctrine of the Trinity ? whether we can speak with 
confidence concerning the future state? What have these and 
other such questions to do with the practical work of rescuing 
the fallen, reclaiming the vicious, fighting against social evils, 
and exhorting to the discharge of the duties which men owe to 
one another? 

2. Another reason for the low estimate of dogmatic theol- 
ogy is the opinion that a scientific treatment of Christian truth 
is not feasible. The fluctuations in theological doctrine, the 
mutual contradictions of different systems, point, it is thought, 
to an inherent difficulty in the task of stating systematically 
what the contents of the Christian faith are. We see creeds 
which were wrought out as the result of intense theological 
thought two or three hundred years ago now pronounced anti- 
quated, and needing either to be revised, or else cast aside as 
not capable of being remodeled so as to serve present needs. 
We see the diversity in doctrinal opinion become so great that 
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the Christian Church is rent into different factions by the in- 
ability of Christians to come to an agreement with respect to 
subjects which yet are regarded as of vital importance. With 
what confidence can any one propound a dogmatic system, when 
it is morally certain that comparatively few will fully assent to 
his propositions even on points which he deems fundamental ? 
In addition to all this, we are reminded that a correct dogmatics 
depends on a correct exegesis of the Scriptures, and that a cor- 
rect exegesis depends on an exhaustive exploiting of all that 
history, archeeology, and philology are able to furnish by way of 
clarifying the meaning of those ancient writings ; whereas much 
still remains to be done in these departments of research. 
Furthermore, it is said, Christian theology is ultimately the out- 
come of Christian thinking, and Christian thinking is shaped by 
Christian experience, and Christian experience is itself a vari- 
able thing, according as now one, and now another, phase of 
belief becomes prominent among the elements that make it up. 
In short, Christian experience has not yet reached its consum- 
mation; and it is therefore premature to attempt any definite 
and systematic statement of what its deliverances are. Ac- 
cordingly, all that can now be done is to make some partial 
and tentative efforts to formulate certain of the truths which 
are most distinctly involved in the Christian scheme — to 
furnish some materials, as it were, for the perfect structure 
which may come in the distant and uncertain future. 

3. Akin to the foregoing is another influence which works 
inimically to the science of dogmatics. That is, the mania just 
now widely prevalent, which leads men to find in everything a 
process of evolution. This is a highly fashionable word. It 
figures very largely in the titles of books which treat of subjects 
in the naming of which formerly the simple word “history” 
would have been used. We not only have learned treatises on 
the Evolution of Religion and the Evolution of Christianity, but a 
newspaper writer discourses about the Evolution of the Standard . 
Prayer-Book. If some enterprising investigator should compose 
a work descriptive of the various styles of head-coverings to 
which men have been addicted in different ages and nations, 
he would doubtless entitle his book The Evolution of the Hat. 
Because naturalists have made it probable that the various 
types of animate creatures have resulted from a slow process of 
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differentiation —a process the end of which no one can foresee 
—it is inferred that all things of whatsoever kind are subject 
to the same laws of development. Therefore nothing can be 
regarded as completed or perfect. As the primordial proto- 
plasm was unlike the fish which ages later was evolved from it, 
and as the fish was unlike the man who ages later still was 
evolved from it, so the dogmatics of our time must be regarded 
as the present phase of a process which will produce ultimately 
no one knows what, and will end (if it ever does end) no one 
knows when. Therefore, of course, no so-called system of dog- 
matics ever yet developed can be called in any sense perfect or 
final. Absolute truth cannot be attained. Perception itself is 
only a subjective experience ; whether it represents any object- 
ive reality cannot be affirmed ; or if it does, no one can say that 
the representation is truthful. Still less can truthfulness be 
predicated of any generalizations of those subjective impres- 
sions. Therefore dogmaticians have no right to pretend to 
know anything about religious truth in general, or Christian 
truth in particular. 

4. What has just been said pertains toa type of thought 
which, in its full development, is to be found outside of the 
Christian Church rather than in it. But one of the funda- 
mental assumptions of extreme evolutionism has obtained more 
or less lodgment among many professed Christians; and while 
it does not involve any necessary hostility to all dogmatics as 
such, it does tend seriously to modify the Biblical and traditional 
character of dogmatics. I refer to the tendency to doubt or to 
deny the reality of the miraculous. There can be no question, 
but that there is a drift in theological] thinking which is trying 
to accommodate Christianity to this conception of things. 
Whether the attention is directed inwardly to personal experi- 
ence, or outwardly to historic facts, the effort is made to tone 
down or explain away the supernatural, and to show that the 
reign of law prevails as truly in the spiritual as in the natural 
world. We are told that the ordinary method of viewing relig- 
ious truth is essentially deistic, that God must not be conceived 
as transcendent, but as immanent, and that, therefore, the anti- 
thesis between naturalism and supernaturalism must be regarded 
as unfounded and as destined soon to become antiquated. 
Accordingly, conversion from sinfulness to holiness must no 
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longer be regarded as in any sense sudden, but as a gradual 
process. The advent of Jesus Christ among men must not only 
be explained without the assumption of a miraculous birth, but 
must, somehow, be shown to have been an event to be accounted 
for by the circumstances of his age and country. The stories 
of his miraculous works may be accepted in so far as the re- 
ported healings can be put into the same category with the 
cures wrought at the present day through the prayer of faith or 
the so-called Christian Science ; but those which ascribe to him 
the power to raise the dead, or suddenly to calm a tempestuous 
wind, must be discredited; and even the story of his own resur- 
rection, peculiarly authenticated though it is, must somehow 
or other be adjusted to this scientific view of the universe. 

It is obvious that under the control of such a conception of 
things, especially if it should become general and be consist- 
ently carried out, Christian dogmatics would become so trans- 


' formed as hardly to be recognized. The doctrine of the person 


of Christ and of salvation through him would have to be radi- 
cally reconstructed. His pre-existence and his incarnation 
would no longer find place among the doctrines of the Christian 
system. And since the only history of his life which has 
come down from the century in which he lived is saturated 
with supernaturalism, making not only his deeds, but his person, 
a miraculous phenomenon, it follows that the Bible could no 
longer be depended on as a trustworthy source of religious 
truth. Christian theology would come to be nothing but the 
current psychology and ethics of the day. Men might continue 
to call themselves Christians. Whatever of Christ’s words and 
works are assumed to have been authentically reported might be 
utilized in framing codes of morals ; but Christ as a superhuman 
or divine being, having authority to command and power to save, 
would be no longer recognized. The very center and core of 
Christian dogmatics, as it has been handed down from the be- 
ginning of theological thought, would disappear. 

It is true, things have not quite come to this extreme. 
The force of tradition and education is too strong to be broken 
suddenly. The general view that has been held of the exalted 
character and special mission of Christ is not easily abandoned 
by those who profess to be his followers. There are those who 
question or deny the miracles alleged to have been wrought by 
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Jesus, who yet stoutly maintain all that the Church has 
taught concerning his sinlessness, his unique relation to 
God, his redemptive work, and even his deity. Thus they 
think to mediate between theological orthodoxy and scientific 
doubt. The essence of the Gospel, they say, is something 
spiritual, not material. We are required to believe in Christ as 
a Redeemer from sin, not in him as a_ wonder-worker. 
Whether he actually multiplied the loaves of bread, or turned 
water into wine, it is not vital to our salvation to know. In this 
way, it is thought, we may fully meet the doubts and prejudices 
which come from the scientific spirit of the day, and yet retain 
the substance of the faith once delivered to the saints. 

It is largely the same type of thought and feeling which 
underlies the assault which has of late been made in Germany 
against the Apostles’ Creed. That early symbol of Christian 
belief has seemed to most Christians so simple and unobjection- 
able that all might easily accept it as the expression of their 
common faith. But notwithstanding its brevity and simplicity, 
it contains a confession of faith in the two great miracles which 
are recorded as having been wrought on the person of Christ— 
the birth from a virgin, with which his earthly life began, and 
the resurrection from the dead, with which that life was ended. 
The contention has been directed towards the dogma of the 
miraculous birth, as being one which candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry should not be required to assent to. But the dis- 
tinguished scholar (Harnack) whose published utterances on the 
general topic provoked the controversy, had already put him- 
self on record as holding that the miracle of the resurrection is 
insufficiently attested. It is, therefore, not unreasonably imag- 
ined, that the underlying impulse of the movement in question 
is the disposition to regard belief in the supernatural in general 
as not essential to Christian faith and to good standing in the 
Christian ministry. 

This movement for a revision of the Apostles’ Creed, or for 
a substitution of something else in its place, quite naturally 
receives its strongest support from that school (Ritschl’s) which 
makes the claim that its theology can never come into collision 
with natural science or philosophy for the reason that it keeps 
itself on an entirely different plane. The representatives of this 
school define a miracle as any event that has a striking effect 
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on the religious life. Having thus removed miracles from their 
ordinary association with natural forces, according to which they 
are extraordinary events not to be accounted for by those forces, 
these men have no controversy with the scientist who insists that 
there can be no such exceptional occurrences. The science of 
dogmatics, in so far as it is determined by this type of thought, 
becomes predominantly, if not exclusively, the doctrine of faith, 
as distinguished from the doctrine of the objects of faith. In 
other words, the attempt is made to tell what Christians believe, 
but not what they believe in. It is maintained that Christian 
expertence furnishes the true field of investigation for the dogma- 
tician. But this experience cannot take cognizance of facts 
which are not strictly religious. Consequently, the question 
whether a miracle, in the current sense of the term, ever took 
place, becomes practically a matter of indifference. And so 
with regard to questions of speculative or metaphysical interest, 
we are told that faith is not concerned about them; so that 
dogmas respecting the incarnation, or the Trinity, lie outside of 
the domain of personal religion. Jesus is accepted as a histor- 
ical personage, who, in some sense, made a revelation of the 
divine love, and as such a revealer he is believed in. But what 
his essential nature was ; how he came into the world ; whether 
he had an existence previous to his earthly one,—such questions 
it is said, are not religious questions, and faith has no verdict 
to utter respecting them. 

More might be said by way of setting forth the adverse in- 
fluences with which Christian dogmatics has to contend; but 
the foregoing may suffice. In commenting on these phases of 
opposition to what has been currently presented as the science 
of Christian faith, let us consider them in the inverse order of 
their mention. 

1. The last-named tendency seems to be the least radical 
and most plausible. It does not propose to abolish, but to re- 
form, It undertakes to limit dogmatics to a statement of what 
is involved in purely religious faith, and to leave to secular sci- 
ence everything else. The question, what natural laws are, and 
whether they ever have been, or ever can be, violated or super- 
seded, it would leave as one for secular science to deal with. 
Whether the stories, in the New Testament, of so-called mira- 
cles are to be accepted as fully authentic, or whether the appar- 
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ent miracles are real ones, it would leave an open question, and 
simply maintain that the Christian religion does not consist 
either in belief or disbelief of miracles, but in spiritual experi- 
ences and exercises with which natural science has nothing to 
do. 

The aim is good enough, but is it reached? Is it possible 
so to divorce religion from all questions of natural science, phi- 
losophy, and history, that there is left no common ground on 
which they meet, and on which there may be apparent, if not 
real, collisions? On the contrary, the very men who think they 
have accomplished this feat lay stress on the importance of the 
historical fact of the appearance of Jesus Christ in the world, 
and of the revelation which he has made. But history is a 
secular science. The man whose business it is to depict the 
course of human events, and who in doing this must disentangle 
tact from fancy, truth from legend and myth, cannot be debarred 
from investigating the question whether the man called Jesus 
Christ ever really lived on the earth, and, if he did, what he was, 
what he did, and what he pretended to be. Then, if the historian 
finds, as he will, that, according to the evidence before us, Jesus 
professed to give sight to those born blind, to heal lepers, and to 
raise the dead, to say nothing of other miracles; and, if then the 
scientist steps in and tells us that such miracles never could have 
been wrought, what then? Shall we meekly yield the point, 
and say that, as that question belongs to secular science, we 
must accept its dictum? But in that case what shall be done 
with Jesus’ claim that he did work such miracles? What shall 
be said of his reply to the question sent by John the Baptist: 
“Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard —the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up”? If 
we believe that he really said this, and yet accept the scien- 
tist’s assertion that such marvels could not have been wrought, 
then we simply accuse Jesus of downright falsehood, and, of 
course, cannot have faith in him as commissioned by God to 
make known the way of life. Or, shall we say that those parts 
of the New Testament which make the impression that Jesus 
was a real miracle-worker are not quite authentic, but that his 
religious claims and communications are all to be accepted as 
authoritative? Here, however, the historian will interpose and 
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tell us that the miraculous and the religious claims of Christ 
are so intertwined that they cannot be separated; that, if we 
arbitrarily reject or explain away the narratives of miracles, we 
have no solid ground for accepting any part of the New Testa- 
ment as absolutely trustworthy. If we then shift our ground 
and say that Jesus was so extraordinary a person that extraor- 
dinary deeds might be expected of him, and that therefore 
perhaps, after all, he did do many mighty works, the scientist 
will again disturb our comfort with the inquiry, what we mean 
by “so extraordinary.” If we mean that Jesus had power in 
himself by his own volition, to raise the dead to life, then we 
affirm that he was a miraculous being. If we affirm that he 
was sinless, or superhuman, or both, we make him an excep- 
tion to all the laws that govern the development of the 
human race; and such an exception the scientist will dispute. 
If, to rid ourselves of scientific cavil, we relinquish the doc- 
trine of Jesus’ miraculous birth, and still hold that he had 
such wonderful endowments that he could work miracles as 
remarkable as the alleged miraculous birth would have been, 
the objection will be urged: The power to work a miracle zs a 
miracle, if attributed to a mere man born of ordinary gener- 
ation. And whatever claims we may urge on Jesus’ behalf, 
that he was sinless, or superhuman, or divine, will be confronted 
by the same obstinate objection on the part of natural science: 
that Jesus could not have been such an absolute anomaly in the 
spiritual world without the working of a miracle more astound- 
ing than any that he is said to have wrought himself. Turn 
and twist as we may, we cannot succeed in barring off our 
faith in Christ from the domain of natural science; we cannot 
insist that our religious experience is wholly an interior, spirit- 
ual affair, and therefore in no sense to be taken cognizance of 
by secular science. If our religion were simply a peculiar set of 
thoughts or emotions, beginning and ending in ourselves, then 
indeed it would be the part of religious science alone to mark what 
those thoughts or emotions are. They would be an ultimate 
fact; and it might be fairly said that physical science would 
have no right or power to enter that domain with its doubts or 
cavils, But our faith is pre-eminently faith in Jesus Christ — 
faith in a historic person about whom we must have some defi- 
nite conception, else our faith is a sham. As rational beings, 
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we must be ready to give a reason why we fix our faith on him 
rather than on some other man. And this implies that we 
must have some theory as to what he was and what he is; 
our faith involves an apprehension of an objective being. It is 
no more purely an internal experience than ordinary perception 
is. Every act of perception involves a person perceiving and 
an object perceived. And the perceived object must be one 
that others can perceive also, else the perception is an illusion. 
So Christ, as an object of common Christian faith, must bea 
definable object—a person of whom we must be able to say what 
and who he is, what he has done, and what he can do. And 
we can never satisfy either ourselves or others as to the ground 
of that peculiar faith and reverence which Christendom has 
accorded to him, without asserting or implying that he is a 
person altogether unique in the universe — unique in character, 
unique in power, unique in his relation to God and man. 

But having thus avowed our belief in a person whose char- 
acter, endowments, and authority are absolutely anomalous, not 
to be accounted for by the forces at work in human life or in 
the material universe —a phenomenon supernatural in the most 
emphatic sense —it surely seems to be little less than fatuity 
to try to conciliate the skeptical scientist by taking an agnostic 
or negative attitude towards the miracles alleged to have been 
wrought by this miraculous person. The skeptic can hardly be 
expected to be so easily satisfied. He. will not acknowledge 
that religion and science move in so different spheres that they 
have no point of contact. He will not be able to see how the 
Christian cuts himself loose from scientific criticism by aban- 
doning belief in a multitude of smaller miracles, so long as he 
maintains his belief ina greater one. The only logical issue, 
if one is to conciliate tat kind of science, must be the total 
surrender of faith in a superhuman or sinless Saviour — aban- 
donment of faith in the authority of the Scriptures —in short, 
a descent to the lowest plane of naturalism and rationalism. 
We may and should freely admit all that naturalists have estab- 
lished as facts of the material world; but when they undertake 
to tell us that there has been and can be no supernatural inter- 
vention in the sphere of material forces, they must be met, not 
with timid concessions, but with manly defiance. Nothing can 
be gained, but much will be lost, by any attempt to come to 
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terms with the narrow and arrogant dogmatist, calling himself 
scientist, who tells us that belief in miracles is unscientific. 

2. But let us notice the more general and sweeping form 
which this assault on Christian theology has assumed in the 
radical type of the doctrine of evolution. As a theory pertain- 
ing tothe problem of the rise of species in the vegetable and 
animal world, the development theory has, undoubtedly, won its 
way to general acceptance among those best acquainted with 
that department of science. The theory is, of course, only a 
hypothesis, however probable it may be ; and as to the details 
there is still a considerable diversity of opinion among the evo- 
lutionists themselves. Nevertheless, on the general hypothesis, 
there is substantial unanimity. Let us, therefore, who know 
little about those matters cheerfully concede that the doctrine 
of evolution, as related to the organic existences on our globe, 
is probably true. 

So long as this process of development is only, regarded as 
the manner in which God acts in bringing about the changes 
which have taken place in the irrational world, there is nothing 
in the theory which need trouble any theist or any Christian. 
The case is different, however, when the doctrine is generalized 
so as to include all creation, all time, and all kinds of beings, 
and assumes that the force which governs the evolution is with- 
out intelligence, purpose, or moral character. In this form, the 
doctrine presents to us the universe as passing through an infi- 
nite series of evolutions and dissolutions, integrations and disin- 
tegrations; human beings, with all their faculties of mind and 
will, being but an insignificant part of the meaningless, purpose- 
less process. 

It is obvious what the effect on one’s views of religion and 
theology must be, if this conception of the universe is adopted. 
There are in particular two ways in which this effect will mani- 
fest itself. In the first place, the doctrine is applied to the 
phenomena of religion as historic facts. It is assumed that the 
development of religion is rigidly governed by an irresistible 
power, that this development began with the lowest and crudest 
possible conceptions and moral character, and that it tends 
slowly but constantly towards purification and elevation. And 
the corollary usually is that there can be no sudden leaps in the 
advance, and no retrograde movement for an indefinite time to 
come. 
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Now there is undoubtedly a certain truth in all this. In 
general, great movements proceed steadily, and not by jerks, 
Religion is a matter that belongs to a community, and the re- 
ligion of the individual is largely determined by his environ- 
ment. It is next to impossible that a whole community left to 
itself should, in reference to its religion or anything else, pass 
through any sudden metamorphosis. But it is not true that the 
progress toward perfection is uninterrupted ; history is too full 
of instances of degeneration both in civilization and religion 
to aliow that assumption to go unchallenged. And it is also 
not true that the advance, when there is one, is everywhere 
equal in rate. Races that have been for centuries in a com- 
paratively stationary state of superstition and degradation have 
been lifted up to a high degree of civilization and religious 
attainment within a short period through a religious impulse 
from without, while others that have been untouched by foreign 
influence remain in their besotted condition. That through in- 
dividuals, like Abraham, Moses, and especially Jesus Christ, a 
new direction should be given to the religious thinking and life 
of thousands and even millions, is quite in accordance with ob- 
served facts of experience. One person often exerts an influ- 
ence on another which results in nothing less than a transform- 
ation of character. The truth that men naturally tend to 
wickedness, and need some force from without to lead them to 
face about and move towards God and righteousness — in short, 
the good old doctrine of the need of regeneration — will hold its 
ground so long as we see selfishness and self-abuse, pride, arro- 
gance, and oppression, dishonesty, envy, malice, and sensuality 
darkening and consuming the bright image of God in the 
human race. If evolution means the natural, unrestrained 
working out of the innate tendencies of the soul, then what we 
need, and, thank God, what in myriads of instances we see 
effected, is not evolution, but revolution. But if evolution only 
means that every change has a cause, why, then “there needs 
no ghost come from the grave to tell us this.” Only we must 
insist that the cause of a// changes is to be found in the will of 
a personal God. It is all very well to discover marks of order 
in the movement of things on earth and in the heavens; but it 
is better still to discover both order and plan. The atheistic 
or pantheistic evolutionist finds only order, but no purpose; 
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the theistic evolutionist regards the order as subservient to the 
purpose, and as liable to be interrupted or superseded whenever 
the sovereign Intelligence and Love so determine, 

But, in the second place, radical evolutionism would apply 
its laws to mental, as well as material, processes, or would even 
regard the one as only a phase of the other. Accordingly, 
thought is said to be determined by the condition of the brain, 
and the condition of the brain to be determined by food, environ- 
ment, and heredity. Therefore what men think to-day, and the 
manner in which their minds work, depends on the long process 
of evolution which has gone before, and is its necessary effect. 
The intellectual processes of the ages to come may conse- 
quently be as different from ours as ours are from those of the 
snail. Absolute truth, therefore, is an zgnvis fatuus,; for what 
we call truth is nothing but the result of the movement of brain 
cells in their present state of development; ages hence the 
movement will be essentially different; and yet the result will 
still be called the apprehension of truth, although in either 
case the notion of having got the truth is an illusion. 

It follows, of course, according to this philosophy, that 
Christian dogmatics, as being one phase of the thinking of the 
present time, is destined to be replaced in the future by an en- 
tirely different type of thinking, neither of them, however, rep- 
resenting any absolute fact or truth, except the fact that the 
movement of the brain cells develops what is called by the: 
name of dogmatics or theology. This involves a véry radical 
attack on the validity of our science. Indeed it virtually pro- 
nounces the science to be a sham and a cheat. The only com- 
fort is that in theologizing we are only doing what we cannot 
help doing, and also that all other so-called sciences are no less. 
illusory than our own. And this leads us to the curious re- 
sult that, when the evolutionist thus positively declares that 
there is no such thing as absolute truth to be attained, he pro- 
nounces sentence on himself; for it follows not only that all his 
elaborate doctrine of evolution is itself a mere fleeting phenxom- 
enon of evolution, certain to be followed in the future by some 
entirely different theory; but also that this dogmatic assertion 
about the impossibility of attaining absolute truth is itself only 
one of the transient, though necessary, products of brain action, 
and cannot claim for itself that it is an absolute truth! But if 
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it is not true, it must be false, and so our dogmatics may, after 
all, have some real validity and value! 

This self-contradiction and logical tangle into which such 
evolutionism lands its advocate suggests that, unless we are 
content to regard all consciousness as a delusion and all life a 
farce, we must hold that, whatever merit there may be in evolu- 
tionism, there are departments where it has no place. There 
can be no evolution of the multiplication table. There are such 
things as laws of the mind, principles of reasoning, truths of 
science and of history, which are fixed. And among these fixed 
things are the facts and fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
revelation. Any Christian who talks or writes about the “ evo- 
Jution of Christianity’ commits, to say the least, a grave indis- 
cretion; for he makes the impression that genuine Christianity 
is the final product of a long process —a process not yet con- 
cluded — instead of being, as it is, a “faith which was once for 
all delivered unto the saints,” and can never, except by corrup- 
tion, become essentially anything else than it was at the outset. 

3. And this brings us tothe next phase of doubt and dis- 
couragement with which Christian theology has to contend — 
the objection that, even though Christianity be accepted as an 
established fact, yet it is not feasible to propound a system of 
Christian truth. This is a more plausible objection than the 
last-mentioned one. The Christian world is divided into so 
many factions, each professing to be the best representative of 
the truth, and there have been, first and last, so many hundreds 
of discordant efforts to give a scientific statement of what 
Christianity is, that one might naturally conclude that, out of 
such a chaos and contention, it is hopeless to expect that any 
one can, at least for an indefinite period to come, produce a 
system of Christian dogmatics which can justly claim to be 
strictly correct and exhaustive. Therefore, it is argued, it is 
time and labor wasted to make the attempt, since the only re- 
sult must be to add to the confusion already existing. 

This is the language of timidity. And it makes a demand 
respecting theology which no one would seriously make respect- 
ing other sciences. It is quite true that the time may be very 
far off when all theologians can be expected to agree on a 
dogmatic system. No doubt there is yet much to be contrib- 
uted by the ancillary sciences and by an enlarged and improved 
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Christian experience. But what of that? There is no science 
which can lay claim to absolute perfection. Even in astronomy 
and chemistry, which are supposed to be among the more exact 
of the physical sciences, there are numerous unsolved problems 
touching questions that are even of a fundamental nature. But 
we do not therefore deny that they are genuine sciences. We 
do not ask chemists and astronomers to desist in their efforts to 
systematize the facts which belong to their respective depart- 
ments, because they cannot agree with one another as to some 
of the facts or the principles with which their sciences have to 
do. We consider it, rather, as indispensable to the speediest 
final agreement among the contending parties and to the work- 
ing out of a perfect form of the sciences, that these efforts to 
formulate them be kept up. 

There is no reason why we should take a different attitude 
towards the science of dogmatic theology. As a matter of fact, 
the dissensions and differences among Christian theologians are 
often exaggerated. Respecting the general facts and leading 
doctrines there is a great degree of unanimity, in spite of varia- 
tions in the forms of statement. It is to be remembered that 
theology is not a science in which minute exactness of state- 
ment is easily attainable. It is in that respect more like psy- 
chology than like astronomy. And when once a statement 
seems to have been found which meets the assent of all or 
nearly all, it often happens that in the lapse of time the termin- 
ology used changes its meaning, becomes misleading, and needs 
to be replaced by something else. It is true also that there is 
more or less disagreement as to what the more important and 
essential doctrines are. At times trifles are magnified, and, 
what is worse, bitter contentions are waged over them. Men 
Sometimes show more interest in those doctrines respecting 
which they differ from their fellow-Christians than in those 
which they hold in common with them. Theological contro- 
versies have often been so keen and violent as to bring re- 
proach upon Christianity—-not because a worse temper is 
shown than in the controversies which sometimes break out 
among philologists, physicians, or politicians, but because in 
the case of theologians the unlovely spirit manifested is in so 
flagrant contrast with the spirit of love which both parties in 
the quarrel profess to regard as a paramount Christian duty. 
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But what then? Shall we, because there is so much disa- 
greement and so many wrangles over doctrinal questions, aban- 
don all attempts to come to an agreement? Shall we, in the 
interest of Christian union, abolish all creeds and all thought 
about theology? There could be no more emphatic confession 
that Christian union is impossible. If there is a union, there 
must be something that unites; in the case of the Christian 
church there must be a common faith and a common purpose. 
Christians must know what the common faith and common 
purpose are. And the statement of what this bond of union is, 
is a creed. It may, however, be replied that, though there 
must be some common confession of belief in order to consti- 
tute a church, yet the articles of the creed should be reduced to 
the lowest and simplest terms, so that there need be no dispute 
over them, and no one who is entitled to come in shall be kept 
out by excessive terms of admission. Very well; what shall 
the terms be? If it is to be a Christzan Church, those who ap- 
ply for admission must at least profess allegiance to Christ. 
But who is Christ? What is the ground of his authority to de- 
mand our allegiance? What constitutes fidelity to him? 
What does he require as evidence of fitness to belong to his 
Church? These and other such questions meet us at the 
threshold. They must be answered in some way in order to 
make any church fellowship possible. But the attempt to 
answer these questions leads at once to more or Jess divergence. 
If it should be said that the one condition of admission should 
be faith in Christ, there would still arise the question, what 
constitutes genuine, as distinguished from spurious, faith? If 
we consult the records, we find that Christ declares that a new 
birth is essential to admission to the kingdom of God. But 
what is the new birth? Does it come by virtue of one’s being 
baptized in infancy? or does it involve conscious and vol- 
untary repentance and faith? This brings up at once a point 
on which Christians are not all agreed. What is to be done 
about it? Shall we try to drop this question in order to avoid 
disagreement? But we cannot drop it. We must have some 
theory as to what the terms of admission shall be and when 
those terms are fulfilled. We must have some definite concep- 
tion as to the person and work of Christ, if we are to insist on 
faith in him as an essential thing. But this introduces us at 
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once to a topic on which grave differences of opinion have pre- 
vailed. If it is said that those differences have come from at- 
tempting to speculate too curiously on non-essential points, 
then the inference is that there must be some determination of 
the question what the essential points are. In short, the at- 
tempt to shut out all disputed points is impracticable. Men 
will think and speculate. Men of crooked minds or unsancti- 
fied hearts will creep into the church, and heresies will arise. 
There must be a standard according to which loose and danger- 
ous notions, as well as practices, shall be judged. 

The attempt to suppress speculation and discussion on dis- 
puted questions, even if it were possible to make it successful, 
would paralyze Christian experience as well as Christian 
thought. It would result in there being nothing left as a rally- 
ing-point, so that general dissolution would be the inevitable 
result. 

But, it may be said, the objection is not to all speculation, 
but only to dogmatic speculation —to efforts to build up elab- 
orate systems of doctrine. The time for these, we are told, will 
not have come till some unknown future, when, as the result of 
research and experience, there shall have come about a general 
unanimity of opinion and belief. As to this, it may be ad- 
mitted that elaborate systems, especially when they are used as 
rigid tests, and are imposed as conditions of one’s admission to 
Christian circles, are objectionable. But did any science ever 
yet come to perfection without a long series of efforts to con- 
struct it? However imperfect and unsuccessful the first efforts 
may be, the natural and commendable instinct of investigators 
is to work out as thorough and systematic a treatment of their 
subject as possible. And the science of Christian truth is no 
exception. More even than most others does it lure the 
thinker on to an attempt to fathom its depths and scale its 
heights. The evil to be deprecated is not that such efforts are 
made, but that they are often made in a too ambitious, self-con- 
fident, uncharitable, uncandid, or intolerant spirit. The trouble 
is not that we have too much dogmatics, but too much dogmat- 
icalness. We cannot always avoid contention, but we can avoid 
contentiousness. Polemic theology is a necessity, but polemics 
may and should be waged in an irenic spirit. Let this be done; 
let each theologian endeavor to discover in his opponents what 
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he can accept as well as what he must reject; let every one 
seek the truth, as well as “speak the truth, in love”; and we 
shall then make progress towards a real Christian union. Let 
not the truths of our religion be treated as so unimportant that, 
for the sake of bringing all nominal Christians together into 
one visible fold, every dogma on which any one has a doubt may 
be pruned off from our creeds, until at last we shall reach the 
vanishing point of all belief; but let us rather explore more and 
more “the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God,” seeking “to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 

4. It remains to remark upon the notion that dogmatic 
theology is something unpractical. This, in our practical age, 
is in the minds of many a fatal objection to anything that is ex- 
posed to it. Poetry, metaphysics, and the fine arts are under 
the ban in such circles, as not serving any useful purpose, as 
not directly tending to make men healthy or wealthy or wise. 
Dogmatics is, of course, included in the condemnation. In- 
deed, even the Christian Church itself is beginning to be 
denounced as unpractical, and numberless organizations are 
springing up, which, in the ardent expectation of many, are 
going to bring about speedily the good time which the centuries 
of Christendom have failed to bring. And though the Church, 
as an old institution which it would be difficult to do away with, 
is allowed to retain a formal existence, it is largely replaced, in 
the interest even of its members, by the numerous societies and 
clubs which have grown up in connection with it. Even the 
preaching of the gospel is regarded as scarcely adapted to this 
practical age; and sermons are either devoted to some exciting 
secular or semi-secular topic of the day, or else are crowded 
into a diminutively small part of the Sunday service, lest the 
masses shall be too much repelled by what is imagined to be 
dry and unattractive. 

Now no one ought to put any obstacle in the way of genu- 
ine efforts to evangelize the masses. If new measures for this 
purpose are required by existing conditions, let them be em- 
ployed. But let us also insist that, whatever the measures 
may be, it shall be the gospel that is brought to the masses — 
the old gospel, the genuine gospel, and the whole gospel. 
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And what is the gospel? The Scriptures tell us; and it has 
been wrought out in the thinking and the lives of Christians 
ever since it was first preached. But any one who undertakes 
to preach or teach the gospel must /now what itis. If he does 
know that, then he must have some theory of the gospel; that 
is, he must have some conception of it as a whole; more or less 
distinctly he must have a systematic view of it; and that, in 
germ at least, is Christian dogmatics. The more comprehen- 
sive and accurate one’s systematic view of the subject is, the 
better fitted is he to proclaim and enforce it. Doctrinal 
notions do not constitute practical Christianity — of course not ; 
neither does a scientific knowledge of the art of bread-making 
constitute the making of bread. But no one can be well 
instructed in the art by one who has no knowledge of the 
art. This is a proposition so elementary that it ought to be 
superfluous to state it. And yet it is no unusual thing to hear 
or read utterances which assert or imply that the science of the 
gospel is somehow at war with the practice of it, that the less 
one knows about it the better he can exemplify and teach it. 
In any other department such a notion would be regarded 
as little less than absurd. He who would be a practical navi- 
gator must get some knowledge of the science of navigation. 
He who would practice medicine must study anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and materia medica. It is true, that in regard to medical 
matters there is a pretty large class of men who would rather 
resort to an ignoramus who professes to be able to cure all dis- 
eases though he knows nothing about any, than to employ a 
well-educated physician. It is true that many men do appar- 
ently like to be humbugged. But God forbid that in religious 
matters we should be given over to a reign of quackery. 
Undoubtedly there may be, to some extent, a disagreement 
between theory and practice. One may know his duty without 
doing it. And there are, on the other hand, many very good 
Christians who have little scientific knowledge of the gospel, or 
who even have an erroneous conception of it. But these are 
the exceptional and abnormal cases. In general, a man’s 
beliefs and his practices tend to coincide. “As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” When we wish to correct a man’s morals, 
we try to instill into him right principles. It is only when we 
come into the sphere of religion that we hear men lay it down 
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as a choice piece of wisdom, that, so long as a man’s life is all 
right, itis no matter what his beliefs are. It is substantially 
the same thing that is meant (though the sentiment comes sev- 
eral degrees nearer the climax of utter inanity), when it is said 
that it makes no difference what a man’s opinions are, so long 
as he is sincere in them. As if, forsooth, a man could really 
have any other opinion than a sincere one. A man may /rofess 
an opinion which he does not really hold; but in that case, it is 
not really his. Or, he may accept a statement from others on 
trust without fully understanding it or testing its correctness. 
Still, so far as he adopts it, it is his. And the more heartily 
and intelligently any one appropriates a doctrine or an alleged 
truth, the more it does make a difference what his beliefs are. 
No doubt a pure life is of more account than correct opinions; 
but in order to a pure life there must be correct opinions as to 
what it is that constitutes a pure life. It was the wise man 
who said, “A man of wunderstanding walketh uprightly.” 
Jesus came to earth that men might have life; but he called 
himself also the Light of the World, and added, “ He that 
followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the 
light of /éfe.” When he was about to leave his disciples, he 
gave them, as his parting injunction: “ Go, ¢each all nations.” 
And though he told them to tarry in Jerusalem till they should 
be clothed with power from on high, still, when they began to 
preach, it was not the unction alone that gave the power, but it 
was the gospel that was the power of God unto salvation. 
And not only that, but though the gospel was to the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Gentiles foolishness, it was both 
the power of God and the w7sdom of God. Though Paul stated 
the substance of his gospel in the condensed form, “ Christ 
crucified,” we know from his letters what a magnificent system 
of doctrine he had; and we read in the Acts how he went 
about proclaiming it, arguing, contending, proving from the 
Scriptures that Jesus was the Messiah and the Redeemer. 
And his conclusion was that it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe. 

And if it pleased God then, it doubtless pleases him now, 
to save men by the foolishness of preaching the same gospel 
which Paul preached. Men will not be saved by any new 
device which relegates the preaching of the gospel into the 
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background, or by any reconstruction of it which seeks to make 
it to the caviler no longer a stumbling-block or foolishness. It 
is one of the problems of the day, how men shall be attracted 
to the churches. Ministers are sought who are thought by 
their personal qualities or their sensational style to be able to 
draw. Fine churches are built ; elaborate music is furnished at 
great expense ; new features are introduced into the order of 
divine service. But does all this accomplish much by way of 
drawing? And if it does draw, does it save? When our Sav- 
iour was approaching the end of his earthly mission, he said, 
“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself.” Even if men are induced to attend the Sunday ser- 
vice, the main thing is still unaccomplished. But all these 
measures will not in the long run draw men even into the 
church building. That which will really attract will be minis- 
ters filled with the love of Christ and the love of ‘souls, who 
preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and so lift 
him up crucified before men that all shall be drawn unto Az. 
There is nothing more practical than the truth as it is in 
Jesus. And the more a man knows of it, the more effectually 
will he be able to preach it. Of course, he needs sanctified 
common sense as to the manner of preaching. He will not 
devote his time and labor to the dry scientific statement of dog- 
matic propositions, and to the discussion of controverted ques- 
tions of theology. He will seek to press the truth home to the 
hearts and consciences of men, and make it alive with convert- 
ing and sanctifying power. But in order to do this, he must 
have something to preach. He must be able, out of the treas- 
ure of doctrinal knowledge and experience, to bring forth things 
new and old, “for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of 
ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ.” 

















A STUDY IN EXEGESIS. 


“ But and tf our gospel ts veiled, tt ts veiled in them that 
are perishing: in whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of the unbelieving that the light of the gospel of 
the glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should not dawn 
upon them.’ —II Cor. 4:3, 4 (R. V.). 


To get at the exact thought conveyed in these words careful 
study of the context is needed at the start. What was Paul’s 
train of thought? Are these verses a link in an argument, or 
are they a digression, and if so what suggested them? Briefly 
outlined, the train of thought is somewhat as follows: 

Paul desires to comfort and conciliate the church at Corinth. 
He wishes them to see that the rebuke he had given them was 
not an arbitrary exercise of his apostolic authority, but was 
grounded, on the one hand, in his faith in the truth of his mes- 
sage, and, on the other, in his confidence that they would see 
its truth. For it was not a question of the letter, — ¢#az might 
be variously interpreted, — but of the Spirit, the same “ Spirit of 
the Living God” that had both made him a minister of the new 
covenant and was working in their hearts to make them living 
interpretations of its truth, Inasmuch, therefore, as the glory 
of the ministration of the eternal covenant of life surpassed 
that of the temporary ministration of death given by Moses, 
insomuch he could use greater boldness of speech, for unlike 
Moses he need not, as it were, veil his gospel lest they should 
see the partial and transitory nature of its glory, since both 
they and he were gazing, not at Moses, but into the face of 
Christ, the Glory of God. At this point our passage begins. 
He adds to his confidence in his ministry courage to persevere 
in it, but then, with a characteristic Pauline turn, he leaves this 
thought to be taken up below, and reverts to the ground of his 
plain-speaking, giving as a further reason the fact that “the 
manifestation of the truth commends itself to every man’s con- 
science.” And if there were those in whose thoughts his 
gospel was veiled, it was not because it failed in truth or glory, 
( 206 ) 
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but because of their blindness. Thus this sentence digresses 
to glance at the relation of truth to the unbelieving, and is 
almost the only place in all this epistle where the unrepentant 
are even alluded to. 

Turning now to the text of the verses, the first point that 
claims our attention is the use of év in the phrase év rots amrodXv- 
pevos, “in them that are perishing.” The sentence reads, “ But 
and if our gospel is veiled it is veiled zz them that are perish- 
ing.’ Some have taken év in the local sense of among, in the 
circle of the lost; but a comparison of the passages quoted to 
show this use with those in which éy is used in the figurative 
sense of sphere in which a power acts, as, for instance, in the 
clause “the spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience,” 
gives a result in favor of the latter use. This is confirmed by 
its repetition with ofs, “in whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the thoughts of the unbelieving,” where the action is 
clearly internal. His gospel is, therefore, veiled not zz ztse/f, 
but in the thoughts of the “ perishing ” regarding it. 

The question here arises, Whom does the Apostle mean by 
“the perishing’”’? Taking it intensively the use of the present 
participle azrodAvpevor signifies, according to Meyer, the cer- 
tainty of future destruction, and reference to New Testament 
grammar seems to support this; but an examination of its use 
in the passages referred to as showing this future force suggests 
rather that the action is looked upon as something already 
begun, and so, certain to be completed, which also agrees with 
the use of this participle elsewhere. Its meaning is not, there- 
fore, as the Authorized Version might seem to indicate, the /os?, 
those against whom the eternal decree, to be executed at a final 
judgment, has already gone forth, but as the Revision has it, 
“that are perishing,” in whom the process of death is already 
begun. For, as someone observes, although Paul “has certainly 
conceived of them as predestinated, this point remains here out of 
view.” Taken extensively the clue to its meaning is given in the 
clause following. The perishing are those “in whom the god 
of this world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving.” 
There is no warrant for applying it exclusively to Paul’s Juda- 
istic opponents in the Corinthian church; rather, if limited to 
any class of unbelievers, it must have been to the Jews still un- 
converted, who saw not the glory of Christ. But even sucha 
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limitation is against the character of the passage, which aims at 
no distinction between sinners. 

We have now come to the crucial point in the passage, the 
exact bearing of the genitive trav amiotwy, the unbelieving, 
upon the clause in which it stands, together with its relation, 
thus modified, to the whole sentence. Three views have been 
held, — first, that “the unbelieving” and “the perishing”’ are 
equivalent terms, the former giving the cause of the latter, and 
being itself the result of the blinding inflicted by “the god of 
this world”; second, that “the unbelieving” is a broader con- 
ception than “the perishing,” because, it is said, the devil does 
not succeed in making all the unbelieving into the perishing; 
and third, that it is tautological ; due to negligence of expression. 

The first view has the most supporters, but there are 
grave objections to it. One is the grammatical usage of the 
New Testament, which gives us no other case of such a pro- 
leptic use of the genitive, and another, more vital consideration, 
is the fact that nowhere else does Paul attribute such independ- 
ent damning power to the prince of evil, though he be indeed 
“the god of this world.” On the contrary, the parallel passages 
in Ephesians, Thessalonians, and Romans agree in ascribing 
the darkening of mind in its origin to sin and unbelief, though 
powerfully assisted in its progress by Satan, whose working is 
“with the deceit of unrighteousness for them that are perish- 
ing.” So far from wishing to express a different view here, is 
it not for the very purpose of correcting any such misapprehen- 
sion that he adds this modifying phrase? 

But again, we have no right to consider it a broader concep- 
tion than that contained in “the perishing,” on the ground that 
the devil does not succeed in making all of the unbelieving into 
the perishing. For the real difficulty at which this view is 
aimed is not as to whether a part or all of the unbelieving are 
included in the perishing, but as to the effectiveness of the 
blinding; in other words, is it fatally, irretrievably successful? 
Holding that it is, and having in mind the doctrine of election, 
the supporters of this view hold that it is so only with reference 
to a limited number, and therefore confine the perishing to 
those of the unbelieving whom the devil succeeds in blinding, 
and who are, therefore, hopelessly lost. No such limitation, 
however, can be derived from the verse itself, for it reads not 
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“hath blinded the minds of some of the unbelieving so that the 
light of the gospel of the glory of Christ caznot dawn upon 
them,” but “that the light so/d not dawn upon them,” which 
indicates nothing as to the ultimate effectiveness of the blind- 
ing. Indeed, the whole stress of the verse is plainly not upon 
an ultimate doom but upon a present state. 

The analogy of the parallel passages referred to above, in all 
of which some equivalent expression is found, suggests, lastly, that 
the phrase is not due to any negligence of expression, and bids us 
look closer for its real relation. This is clearly that of a subjec- 
tive genitive, standing in vital relation to the verb, defining and 
limiting its sphere of action. Satan, the prince of this world, 
has power, indeed, to blind the minds of men and veil the gospel 
of Christ's glory, but it is, thank God, only to the minds of the 
unbelieving, to those who of their own will turn their backs upon 
Christ, that he is able to eclipse the radiance that streams from 
the face of the Master, and even of them it is written in this 
epistle that ““whensoever a man shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away.” 

But while Paul is thus careful to condition and limit the 
malign influence of the Evil One, it is evident from the name 
he here gives him, a name nowhere else given to Satan in his 
writings, that he wishes particularly to call attention to the tre- 
mendous sweep and personal nature of the terrible power he 
exerts. ‘The god of this world!”’ Not in a Manichean sense, 
co-existent with God and possessed of like infinite power, but 
“the prince of this world,” “the ruler of this age,” the leader 
of the powers of darkness, himself the awful power that with 
ceaseless, insidious, unperceived activity permeates the world 
of the thoughts of men. A god, too, in personality. No mere 
blind inexorable force is this, but the conscious, persistent, 
effective attempt of a mighty spirit to interpose himself between 
the sinner and the transforming power of the Vision of Christ, 
of the Glory of God. Only a person can thus stand between 
persons, 

Mark further how the greatness of this attempt is empha- 
sized by the character of the gospel his influence obscures. 
Here again the Revision brings out a point overlooked by the 
Authorized Version. Instead of “the glorious gospel of Christ,” 
we read “the gospel of the glory of Christ.” It is not only the 
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gospel of the cross, of infinite love and infinite suffering, but 
of the glory of Christ, of the eternal truth, power, majesty of 
Him who is the only begotten of the Father, the very word and 
image of God. To such an evangel has the Father of Lies 
blinded the eyes of the unbelieving. 

One last point remains to be noted. It is the translation of 
the verb avyd&ewv. The Authorized Version gives it as “shine,” 
the Revision renders it “dawn.” In the Greek poets it is used 
in the sense of percetve, or more exactly, “to direct the light of 
the eyes upon.” The Septuagint (Lev. 13 : 38, 39) makes it 
equivalent to 193, to shine, to be bright, and this appears to be 
its use in the following from Philo: —pntov yap pdvov todto, 
“oO Oeds deta” @ yropima Ta TavTa, OS AapTpoTaT@ doTi, 
€auT@, Ta OXa avydger. (De profugis, § 24.) But as the simple 
verb is very rare, being found apparently only in these three 
cases in contemporary Greek, it is difficult to speak posi- 
tively of its use here. The highly poetic character of the 
passage, coupled with the construction of the Greek, makes 
it quite possible that Paul has in this instance followed the 
classical usage rather than the Alexandrine. Jt would then 
read “that they should not percezve the light of the Gospel of 
the glory of Christ.” This rendering accords also with the 
thought of the verse in emphasizing the paralysis of the power 
of vision in the unbelieving, rather than the darkening of the 
gospel of Christ’s glory. In any case the rendering “dawn” 
appears to be quite unsupported. 

Finally, summing up the results of this study, the passage 
may be thus paraphrased: “ But if indeed our gospel is veiled, 
— if all do not see the glory of its truth, and I admit that they 
do not,—it is veiled in them in whom the process of death is 
already begun, because in them the god of this age, its supreme 
personal influence, admitted to the exercise of his deceiving 
power by their willful unbelief, has blinded the organ of thought 
with the purpose to prevent them from perceiving the flooding 
radiance of the gospel of the glory of Christ, Himself the efful- 


gence of God.” 
A. I. Locke. 
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Book Notes. 


New Testament Hours. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. Vol. 1, 
The Gospels. New York: James Pott and Company. 1894. pp. 
viii, 491. 

This volume is the first of a series on the New Testament, pro- 
jected upon the same plan as the author’s “ Hours with the Bible,” 
so well and favorably known to students of the Old Testament. 
The aim is to provide for the Gospels a background and collection 
of side lights of local coloring such as will render the record more 
vivid and real to the modern and alien reader. These helps are 
drawn from Josephus, the Talmud, various later well-known author- 
ities, but chiefly from the author’s own observations in the Holy 
Land. Any one acquainted with authorities like Thomson’s “The 
Land and the Book,” Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus, the 
Messiah,” Schiirer’s ‘History of New Testament Times,” and 
Sinith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” will have little need of this work. Its 
chief excellences are its topical arrangement and its familiar style. 
Its weak feature is the unhesitating confidence and the striking fre- 
quency with which existing social conditions are said to be * doubt- 
less the same” as those in the time of Christ. [c. s. B ] 


Medieval Music,—an Historical Sketch. By Robert Charles Hope. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1894. pp. viii, 181. 


This book is of more importance than its size would indicate. It 
is the work of an expert in antiquarian research, and is a pleasing 
token of the increase of genuine scholarship in the field of music. 
It aims to present in highly compressed form the basal facts of the 
history of musical theory from the periods of Egypt and Greece to 
the 16th century, with a final chapter on the connection between 
mediwval and modern systems Its chief topics are the various 
Greek formule of the scale, the so-called Gregorian system, the 
influence of the organ, the improvements commonly attributed to 
Hucbald, Guido, and Franco, the evidence of the great liturgies 
regarding musical systems, and the relations of polyphonic to mon- 
odic music. 

The motive of the book is two-fold,—to attack a variety of tra- 
ditional statements that have become widely current without historic 
warrant, and to supply a handy text-book of reference for students. 
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The polemic side of the book is positively iconoclastic in its on- 
slaught on authorities like Boethius, Burney, and Hawkins, not to 
speak of later writers, in its denial of most of the personal influence 
usually attributed to Ambrose, Gregory, Guido, and other musical 
eponyms, and in its tendency to discover close resemblances be- 
tween the musical thought of the present with that of even the far 
past. But this iconoclasm is to be welcomed, even in the severe 
and dogmatic shape of this treatise. Without considering details, 
the general result of this contribution to musical history is admir- 
able. 

As a text-book, the book is also commendable in its simplicity 
and common-sense, though its method is not as satisfactory as it 
would have been had the author not felt obliged so often to con- 
demn existing views. In this respect the work is distinctly tran- 
sitional. [w. s. P.] 


A Literary History of Early Christianity. By Charles Thomas Crutt- 
well, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. 2 vols, 
pp. xxvi, 683. 

“The encouraging reception given to my ‘History of Roman 
Literature,’ published in 1877, suggested the extension of the same 
plan to the more complicated field of the literature of the Early 
Church.” Having followed up this “suggestion” the author now 
lays before the ‘‘students of theology” and the “general reader” 
two thick volumes with the statement that, so far as he is aware, 
“there is no English work which exactly covers the same field.” 
Taken literally this last is true, though our author should in fairness 
have referred to the works of Lightfoot, Donaldson, Bigg, Farrar, 
Schaff, and others. In aiming to meet the wants of two classes of 
readers he hardly satisfies either. The student of theology, at least, 
will find very little to reward him for the labor of reading these vol- 
umes. There is great need of a critical history of the literary life and 
labors of the early Church. The work before us does not meet this 
need, though it contributes something toward a better point of view. 
The author disregards in general the old classification of the ante- 
Nicene literature and arranges his material under five heads: The 
Apostolic Fathers, The Heretical Sects, The Apologists, ‘The Alex- 
andrian School, and Latin Christianity. In giving more attention to 
the heretical sects Mr. Cruttwell marks an advance over his prede- 
cessors in the field. The “conservative” critical historians of this 
period have hitherto depreciated the important influence of the hereti- 
cal writers upon the development of the life and thought of the 
Church. ‘The literary history of early Christianity is the history of_a 
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movement of thought, with all the phenomena of action, reaction, and 
interaction. Each contestant learned lessons in warfare from his 
particular enemy, and did not hesitate to make use of his opponent’s 
weapons. What the student of early Christianity particularly needs 
is a history that will trace this movement of thought, without impos- 
ing upon it preconceived ideas of what must have taken place. 
The work before us gives us little intimation of the real “flow of 
thought,” with its eddies and rapids and cataracts. However, the 
author was aiming also at the general reader, who prefers to have his 
history in the form of the biography of conspicuous individuals, with- 
out too much historical setting. Taking this into account these 
volumes will serve a worthy purpose and help toward a better general 
understanding of early Christianity. [E. K. M.] 


A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. By Oliver J. Thatcher, 
of the University of Chicago. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifiin & Co., 1893. pp. 312. 

This book fairly fulfils the promise of its title, and it is moreover 
thoroughly readable. Professor Thatcher has given us a well-pro- 
portioned survey of the history of Christianity down to the end of 
the first century. He does not permit himself to be turned aside 
from his main purpose, for he has an absorbing interest in his 
theme. He touches lightly upon points in controversy, though he 
does not hesitate to pass judgment, and is sometimes radical. 
His general critical attitude and position is that of Carl 
Weizsaecker, whose great works covers substantially the same 
ground. Our author acknowledges his obligations to Friedlaender, 
Schuerer, Hatch, and Harnack, though I find no reference to 
Weizsaecker, who more often comes into comparison. A mere enu- 
meration of the chapter-headings will give « fair idea of the contents 
of the book, and it will also show its superiority over the old unhis- 
torical treatment of the beginnings of the Christian Church. The 
ten chapters bear the following titles: Condition of the World, 
Expansion of Judaism, Spread of Christianity, Church in Jerusalem 
during the First Fourteen Years, Breaking the Jewish Bonds, The 
Burning Question, Best Years of Paul, Last Years of Paul, Opposi- 
tion to Christianity, and Authorities, Government, and Worship. 

[z. K. M.] 


An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy. By John Bascom. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. pp. xiii, 518. 
This book contains a criticism of the salient points of the principal 

occidental philosophers from the times of early Greek speculation to the 
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present, with the purpose of showing that the author’s “ constructive 
realism, resting on experience, taking intelligible form under the 
primitive notions of reason, offers itself, in a historic interpretation 
of philosophy, as the one movement which gathers in all the fruits of 
thought” (p. 509). ‘To one who agrees with the writer’s conclusions 
at the outset the book will appear conclusive. To a reader who does 
not, its pages will seem meagre and unsympathetic as an exposition 
of the thoughts of others, and dogmatic and somewhat tiresome as 
the expression of the author’s own views. [A. L. G.] 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


3EECHER, H. W. A Book of Prayer. Compiled by T. J. Ellinwood. 
New York: Ford, Howard & Hulbert. 209 p., cl. 75 cents. 

CRUTTWELL, C. T. A Literary History of Early Christianity. New York: 
Scribner. 2 vols., 683 p., cl. $6.00. 

GEIKIE, CUNNINGHAM. New Testament Hours, v.I. The Gospels. New 
York: James Pott & Co. 499 p., cl. $1.50. 


THATCHER, O. J. A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 312 p., cl. $1.25. 

WEIZSAECKER, CARL VON. The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. 
Translated by James Mill. 405 p., cl. $3.50. 

(Theological translation library edited by T. K. Cheyne and A. B. Bruce. 
Vol. I.) 


Westcott, B. F. The Incarnation and Common Life. New York: Mac- 
millan. 428 p., cl. $2.50. 
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Alumni News. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Sixth Annual Reunion of the Association was held Feb. 5, 
1894, at the United States Hotel, Boston. Promptly at noon the 
meeting was called to order, prayer being offered by Jeremiah Taylor, 
D.D. After the transaction of routine business the officers for the 
new year were elected, as follows: President, A. C. Thompson, 
D.D.,’38 ; vice-president, F. A. Warfield, ’70; secretary and treasurer, 
E. N Hardy, ’90; members of the executive committee, Jeremiah 
Taylor, D.D., and P. M. McDonald, Ph.D., ’75. Fred H. Allen, 
73, of Boston, Lewis W. Hicks, ’74, of Wellesley, and Haig Ada- 
dourian, ’93, of Malden, were chosen members of the Association. 

After an ample repast, President Thompson arose to introduce 
the after-dinner talk. He spoke with his wonted grace and cordiality 
of the conditions and the outlook of Seminary affairs, dwelling chiefly 
upon the work for young women. The uniqueness and eminent suc- 
cess of this venture in theological training was emphasized, and 
hearty praise was bestowed upon the young women who had already 
pursued their studies at Hartford. Professor Lewis B. Paton, the spe- 
cial guest for the day, brought the greetings of the Alma Mater, and 
in a singularly frank, lucid, and forceful address set forth the most 
salient characteristics of the aims and the methods which are shaping 
the Seminary to-day. He maintained that Hartford Seminary claims, 
and is entitled to claim, the support of her sons now because of her 
irenic temper, her deep searching of the Scriptures, her emphasis on 
positive truths, and her insistence on a theological standpoint for 
theological inquiry. James L. Barton, ’85, of Harpoot, Turkey, spoke 
for Euphrates College, a sister institution on the missionary field, 
to which he has just been elected President. Wit and wisdom, loyalty 
and good cheer characterized his words, as well as those of the 
speakers who followed him. 


In Christian Education for February and March there is a striking pic- 
ture of Dr. CuSHING EELLS, ’37, and a brief but hearty tribute to his work 
for Whitman College from the present head of the institution. 
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Under the leadership of JoHN O. BARROWS, 63, the First Church, Ston- 
ington, Conn., is doing efficient work. The auxiliary of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions has been revived, and a Christian Endeavor Society organized. 
The benevolences for 1893 greatly exceeded those reported for 1892. 


AzEL W. HAZEN, ’68, Middletown, Conn., has been granted four months 
vacation, which he will spend in Europe and Egypt. During his absence 
Harry T. WILLIAMS, ’93, his assistant, will have charge of the work. 


The North Church, Springfield, Mass. has recently purchased land for 
a parish house, and a fund for its erection has been started. A Board of 
Work, which consists of a large committee of men and women divided into 
sub-committees, has been organized. One sub-committee finds employment 
for people out of work, another visits the sick, and another seeks to interest 
and help strangers that come to the city by providing lodging places. In 
his fifth anniversary sermon, the pastor, F. BARROWS MAKEPEACE, ’73, 
stated that 190 had joined .the church during his pastorate, 79 of whom 
came by confession. The average attendance of the Sunday-school for 
1893 exceeded that of any of the twenty previous years. 


The church at Monson, Mass., FRANKLIN S. HAtcu, ’76, pastor, de- 
voted its fifth series of Lenten services to the consideration of Christ’s 
sacrificial work as related to modern society. On Thursday evenings dur- 
ing Lent the Work of Christ for the Individual was presented by different 


ministers. 


Encouraging reports come from E. A. HAZELTINE, ’79, of progress in 
the life of his church at Miller’s Place, N. Y. He has recently had the aid 
ot a Brooklyn evangelist. 


The Williston Church, Portland, Me., celebrated the thirteenth anniver- 
sary of its Christian Endeavor Society February 2. In the twenty-one 
years of its history the church has received 640 members, and has a present 
enrollment of 4o1. The Men’s Club has greatly stimulated the social life 
of the church, and by its efforts the attendance at the Sunday evening ser- 
vice has been increased. DwiGuTt M. PRATT, ’80, is pastor. 


The Christian Endeavorers of the church at Rantoul, IIl., under the 
leadership of CHARLES A. MACK, ’84, are giving much attention to the 
study and practice of vocal music. A public concert was given on March 29. 


The Ridgeland church, Chicago, WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, 785, pastor, 
has lately held a series of choral services, which attracted large audiences. 
A unique feature of the services was antiphonal singing. The church is 
outgrowing its present accommodations. Mr. Bartlett has recently been 
lecturing on Church Music at the Chicago Seminary. 


The Cleveland Leader, February 20, has a good cut and a full descrip- 
tion of the new Pilgrim Church, which, it is expected, will be ready for 
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dedication in October. The edifice will cost $100,000, and will be one of 
the most complete plants for institutional work in the country. In order 
to carry out the plan to house all the departments under one roof it has 
been found necessary to construct a building having no less than forty-three 
separate apartments. The desire of the projectors of this beneficent en- 
terprize is to minister to the needs of the community not only on Sun- 
day but every day in the week. The enlarged work of the church will 
require more than one minister, and an associate to the pastor, CHARLES S. 
MILLS, ’85, ‘has already been secured. Ata recent social given under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Phillip, Mr. Mills was pre- 
sented with a roll-top desk by the young men of the congregation. 


The annual report of the First Congregational Church, North Brook- 
field, Mass., ALMON J. Dyer, °86, pastor, is full of interesting facts. A 
membership of 376 is reported. The number of pupils in the Sunday- 
school, exclusive of those enrolled in the Home Department, is 293. The 
various organizations within the church report a prosperous year’s work, A 
weekly calendar is issued by the church. 


The Woman’s Association for Christian Work, which unifies and super- 
intends various forms of practical service, is proving a very efficient agency 
in the growing work of the church in Paterson, New Jersey, DAvip P. 
HATCH, 86, pastor. 


The First Church, East Hartford, Conn., SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, pas- 
tor, has become a corporate body under the laws of the State. A board of 
trustees, consisting of six members, has been elected. 


HENRY KINGMAN, ’87, has an interesting article for young people on 
The Hope of China in the February number of the AZisstonary Herald. 
Mr. Kingman is now in this country interesting some of the young people 
of New England in the unfinished North China College, which is greatly in 
need of money. He spoke twice in Hartford on April 4and 5. He will 
return to China this summer. 


At the February meeting of the Hartford Union Association OLIVER 
W. MEANS, 87, presented an interesting paper on 7he Congregationalism 
of Robert Brown. 


A new manual, the first complete one for fifty years, has recently been 
published by the church in Colchester, CHARLES F. WEEDEN, ’87, pastor. 
The present membership is 272. A series of sermons on the Holy Spirit 
has had a marked influence upon the congregation, several persons in ma- 
ture life having been led to accept Christ. 


The First Church of Christ, West Hartford, Conn., THomas M. Hopc- 
DON, ’88, pastor, has completed its first year’s trial of the plan of voluntary 
offerings for the support of the home work, and reports all expenses paid and 
asmall surplus in treasury. The church has recently voted to employ an 
assistant to the pastor. 
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The Fifth Church, Washington, D.C., has calléd Henry L. BAILEY, ’89, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. He has declined the call. 


ALFRED L. STRUTHERS, ’90, has begun work in South Gardiner, Me., 
where he has been heartily welcomed by his people. 


The church at Windsor Locks, Conn., where RICHARD WRIGHT, ’go, is 
pastor, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on March 28. Among the speak- 
ers was FRANCIS WILLIAMS, ’4I. 


ARTHUR L. GOLDER, ’g!, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church in Blaine, Washington. 


A series of Sunday evening services held under the auspices of The 
Young Men’s Club of the First Congregational Church, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
HENRY HOLMES, ’92, pastor, has increased the attendance at the second 
service. Special music has been a feature of the services, and the pastor 
has preached on such practical subjects as 7he Bible’s Own Proofs of its 
Divine Source,and The Unbeliever’s Difficulties. The excellent plan of 
sending out in advance of the meetings printed suggestions on the subject 
for the participants in the mid-week prayer-meeting is being tried with good 
results. 


ERNEST R. LATHAM, ’92, of Fairport and Richmond, O., has been 
called to the church at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Notice of the death of Professor E. C. Bissell, D.D.,’59, will be found 
under Seminary Annals. 














Aeminarp Annals. 


INAUGURATION OF PROFESSOR MEAD. 


The formal inauguration of Professor Mead as Riley Professor of 
Christian Theology took place on Wednesday evening, February 
14. The exercises of the evening consisted of the reading of care- 
fully selected passages of Scripture and prayer by Dr. Michael 
Burnham, of Springfield; a brief address by Dr. E. B. Webb, of 
Boston, president of the board of trustees; and the inaugural address 
of Professor Mead, which is given in full on page 185. Dr. Webb 
spoke appreciatively of the services of Professor Karr, and em- 
phasized the need by men of a true knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ. 


RS cE Se 
DEATH OF PROFESSOR E. C. BISSELL. 


As we go to press, news is received of the death at his home in 
Chicago of Professor Edwin C. Bissell, D.D., for many years con- 
nected with this Seminary. About two weeks ago he was taken ill 
with pneumonia. Although the case was serious and even alarming 
from the first, it was supposed that he had successfully passed a 
crisis, and hopes were entertained for his recovery. At the end of 
last week, however, he suffered a relapse, which proved fatal on 
Monday night. 

Dr. Bissell was born in 1832 at Schoharie, N. Y. He graduated 
at Amherst College in 1855. After teaching one year at Williston 
Seminary at Easthampton, Mass., and beginning his studies for the 
ministry at Hartford Theological Seminary (then at East Windsor), 
he graduated in 1859 at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. For five years thereafter he was pastor of the Congregational 
Church at West Hampton, Mass. During this time he served for 
one year in the Fifty-second Massachusetts Volunteers, holding the 
rank of captain. From 1865 to 1869 he was pastor in San Francisco, 
being also for two years editor of Zhe Pacific. One year was then 
spent as pastor of a church in Honolulu, whence he was called to 
Winchester, Mass., where he remained three years. From 1873 to 
1878 he served the American Board as missionary at Innsbruck, in 
the Tyrol. During this time and subsequently he gave himself more 
and more to the study of the Hebrew language and literature, spend- 
ing some time at the University of Leipsic. In 1880 he published 
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his commentary on the “Apocrypha” as one of the volumes in the 
famous Lange series, of the English edition of which the late Dr, 
Schaff was the editor. In 1874 he received the degree of D.D. from 
Amherst College. 

In 1881 he became Nettleton professor of Hebrew language and 
literature in the Hartford Theological Seminary, where he remained 
in active and efficient service eleven years, until called in 1892 toa 
similar chair in the McCormick Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), 
in Chicago. During this culminating period of his career Dr. Bissell 
proved himself not only an indefatigable student of all the manifold 
questions connected with the Old Testament and a singularly patient, 
painstaking, and successful teacher, but a prolific writer upon all 
topics connected with his department. The list of his many articles 
in reviews and other periodicals is a long one. In addition, he 
published in 1885 his chief work, Zhe Pentateuch: Its Origin and 
Structure; in 1888 a volume on Aiblical Antiquities; in 1891 a text- 
book entitled Az Jntroductory Hebrew Grammar; and in 1892 a 
unique handbook called Genesis in Colors. In all these he exhibited 
genuine scholarship of a high order, winning a reputation among 
Hebrew specialists in all parts of the world of scholars. In the 
recent discussions of the higher criticism Dr. Bissell was a stanch 
upholder of conservative views. 

During his later life in Hartford he was identified with the Fourth 
Church. There and wherever he was known he will long be remem- 
bered as a noble example of Christian character, upright, manly, 
earnest, scrupulous in the minute performance of duty, profoundly 
devoted to whatever makes for righteousness. 

Dr. Bissell was married in 1859 to Miss Emily Pomeroy, of 
Somers, Conn., who survives him. 

He was buried, April 12, at West Hampton, Mass. 





THE CAREW LECTURER for next year will be Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. His subject will 
be Qualifications for Ministerial Power. The Lecturer for the year after 
will be Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford. 


On ApRIL 18 and 19, Ernest C. Richardson, Ph.D., ’83, Librarian of 
Princeton College, will deliver two lectures on Zhe Clementine Literatures 
and on May 1 Professor Rush Rhees, ’88, one on 7he Psalms of Solomon. 


THE SPEAKERS from the Senior Class at the anniversary this year will 
be Messrs. Iso Abé, of Fukuoka, Japan; Frank S. Brewer, of Ashton, III.; 
Ozora S. Davis, of White River Junction, Vt.; and Dwight Goddard, of 
Worcester, Mass. 
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